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From the New World. 
SUGAR-REFINING.—NO. III. 


Recalling to mind what has been already stated, 

it will be seen that the sugar has been successively 
deprived of its solid impurities, its coloring mat- 
ter, and of some of the water which had been mix- 
ed with it; but the molasses or uncrystallizable 
parts of the sugar still remain. To separate these 
is the object of the next few processes, technically 
termed, ‘‘ filling ovt,’’ ‘‘ washing,’’ and “ net- 
ting.”” 
The “ fill-housc,”’ the part of the refinery which 
we next visited, presented a singular appearance. 
A considerable portion of the floor was covered 
with iron conical moulds, about two feet in height, 
and six inches in diameter at the largest part; 
each one placed with its apex downward, and up- 
held by those with which it was surrounded. Hun- 
dreds, ard probably thousands of these moulds 
were thus ranged in close rank and file; some fil- 
ed with sugar from the heaters, others in the act 
of being filled, and the rest empty, waiting to be 
filled at a subsequent part of of the day’s opera- 
tions. These were the moulds which give the 
well-known sugar-loaf shape to the masses of white 
sugar seen at the shops of the grocers. Among 
the improvements which the business of sugar-re- 
fining has undergone, is the substitution of iron 
moulds for those made of clay: the latter used to 
be universally employed, but the former possess 
many advantages, and have almost superseded 
them. 

A busy scene presented itself in the fill-house. 
A number of men, each stripped from the waist 
upwards, were engaged filling the mould with li- 
quid sugar from the heaters, each man carrying 
before him a large copper basin shaped somewhat 
like a coal-scoop, and capable of holding above a 
hundred weight of melted sugar. The men went 
to the heaters, filled their scoops with the hot vis- 
cid sugar, and walked, or rather ran, with a quick 
elastic motion, to the moulds, which they filled 





one after another with the sugar. Each man, as 
soon as he had exhausted his cargo, by filling 
three or four mou'ds, hastened back to the heaters, 
filled his basin again, and returned to fill other 
moulds. In witnessing this operation, it appeared 
strange that the men were not scalded by the lia- 
bility of the sugar being spilled from the vessels; 
but practice enables them, by a peculiar spring of 
the body, to hasten along at a tolerably quick pace, 
without much personal inconvenience from the 
heated sugar. As it is important to have all the 
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sugar poured into the moulds while in a certain 
state of temperature and granulation, a sufficient 
number of men is employed to fill out all the con- 
tents of one sugar-boiling in about half an hour. 
When the moulds are filled, and the contents still 
in a fluid state, the surface is stirred and scraped 
round the edge of the sugar, to prevent any adhes- 
ion to the mould, and also to enable tke small crys- 
tals which are forming to diffuse themselves equa- 
bly through the sugar. 

These moulds, co contain sugar and syrup 
mixed up together, in a heated and viscid state; 
and in the fill-house they remain till the following 
day, in order that two effects may be produced, 
viz., the solidification of the sugar in the act of 
cooling, and the partial separation of the syrup 
from it. When these objects are to a certain de- 
og effected, the moulds are taken, one by one, to 
the upper floors of the building. 

White the sugar is being conveyed to the upper 
stories, we will imagine ourselves to have ascend- 
ed the whole height of the building, and to have 
entered the washing and netting rooms. An ex- 
traordinary area of flooriug is presented by these 
reoms. We have said that most sugar-refineries 
are lofty, and consist of a great number of stories, 
and we are now in a conditicn to see the necessity 
for this. Every mould full of sugar requires sev 
eral days for its final completion; and thus each 
mould is in use so long, that a very large number 
is required for the purposes of the establishment, 
and many separate stories are necessary to con 
tain them. In going from room to room, and from 
floor to floor, we saw repetitions of the sums ar- 
rangements, viz., moulds ranged nearly all over 
the apartments, as thickly as they could stand. 

We proceed to describe the process which the 
sugar undergoes in these upper rooms. A small 
opening being made in the apex of each mould, 
the mould is placed in an open jar, where it is left 
for some time. During this period the syrup flows 
or drops out slowly, through the perforation into a 
jar beneath. When this draining bas proceeded 
to a certain extent, the mould is taken out of the 
jar, and the syrup, under the name of “‘green syr- 
up,”? is emptied from each jar into one common 
funnel or pipe, by which itis conveyed down to the 
boiling-house. As this syrup still contains a por- 
tion of crystallizable sugar, it is boiled over again 
with raw sugar, to produce lump sugar of a rather 
inferior quality, and when all the crystallizable su- 
gar is obtained from it, the residue becomes the 
well-known substance, treacle. 

This draining, however, does not remove all the 
syrup from the sugar, a portion being still entan- 
gled among and coating the crystals: and to sepa- 
rate this portion, the sugar is ‘‘washed’’ in rather 
a peculiarway. Formerly a process of ‘‘claying”’ 
was adopted. A stratum of fine white clay dilu- 
ted with water being laid on the surface of the su- 
gar, the water percolated through the sugar by its 
own weight, mixing with the syrup which yet re- 
mained in the body of the sugar, and washed it 
away through the orifice in the apex of the mould. 
By the mcdern improvements this porous surface 
or sponge as it may be considered, is formed of 
sugar instead of clay. The solution of sugar is 
renewed from time to time, till the syrup is so 
thcroughly washed away so as to leave the loaf of 
sugar in a beautifully white state. The process is 
now effected in one fourth the time which it for- 
merly occupied under the old system. 

The quantity of syrup which drains from the apex 
of each mould is considerable. In the first place, 
there is the green syrup which flows as soon as the 
hole in the apex is opened; and afterwards there 
are the finer syrups, resulting from the solution of 
fine sugar which is poured upon the loaf in the 
mould, and which carries off a portion of the good 





sugar with the molasses. The subsequent boiling 
and preparation of those syrups, in r to obtain 
crystallizable sugar from them, is almost as impor- 
tant an affair as the refining of the original brown 
sugar. A curious scale of qualities is maintained 
in these circumstances. The finest syrup is mixed 
with other sugar, to obtain refined sugar of the 
same quality as that from which the syrup was ob- 
tained; the second quality of syrup assists in the 
preparatinos of sugar one degree lower in quality; 
while the coarsest or green syrup, produces a kind 
two degrees lower. Thus, the finest syrup is al- 
most as pure as the sugar itself; while the coarsest 
syrup is so ocengeny cleansed of crystallizable 
particles, as to be dismissed from the refining pro- 
cess and sold as molasses. 





We return to the moulds. 
r in the moulds becomes rough and uneven, 
rom the subsidence of the solid parts of the solu- 
sion. When the washing or netting (that is, ma- 
king the sugar net neat, or pure,) is completed, 


The face of the su- 


this face is made smooth. A man places a mould - 
on its side across a stvol, and scrapes the base or 
open surface of the sugar with a small instrument; 
a process which is called ‘‘brushing off’—an 
odd term, considering that no brush is employed. 

The sugar is then allowed to remain a day or 
two in the mould, in order that the base may ac- 
quire hardness and firmness. A smart blow or 
two of the edge of the mould against a wooden 
post loosens the sugar within, and the loaf is turn- 
ed out upon its base, after having lain in the 
mould several days. 

The loaves are not, however, equally white all 
over when they leave the moulds, the parts near 
the apex being slightly damp and discoloured at 
the surface. To remove this damp portion, an in- 
genious machine is employed. 

[To be continued. } 





PERSEVERANCE, OR PETER PUNCTU- 
AL’S WAY TO COLLECT BILLS. 


BY SEBA SMITH, 

Some few years ago, Peter Punctual, an honest 
and industrious young fellow from Yankee land, 
came into New York, and attempted to tuma 
penny and get an honest livelihood by procur- 
ing subscribers to various magazines and periodi- 
cals on hisown hook. Thatis, he would receive 
a quantity of magazines from a Gajont. prelieher, 





ata discount, and get up his own list i 
bers about the city and serve them the year at 
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regular subscription price, which would leave the 
amount of the said discount a clear compensation 
for his time and labor. There are many persons 
in the city who obtain a living in the same way. 
Peter’s commission being small, and his capital 
still smaller, he was obliged to transact his busi- 
ness with great care and circumspection, in order 
to make both ends meet. He adopted a rule there- 
fore to make all his subscribers pay their year’s 
subscription in advance. In canvassing for sub- 
scribers, one day, through the lower part of the 
city, and inthe principal business streets, he ob- 
served a store which had the air of doing a heavy 
business, and read on the sign over the door, ‘‘Sol- 
omon Sharp, Importer.” ‘The field looked invi- 
ting, and in Peter went with his samples under 
his arm, and inquired for Mr. Sharp. ‘I'he gentle- 
man was pointed out to him by the clerks, and 
Peter stepped up and asked him if he would not 
like to subscribe fur some magazines. 
ae sort of ones have you got there ?’’ said 

r. ‘ 

*‘Three or four kinds,”’ said Peter, laying the 
specimens on the desk before him, ‘‘please to look 
at them and suit yourself.” 

Sharp tumbled them over and examined them 
one after another, and at last took up ‘‘Bucking- 
ham’s New England Magazine,’’ published at 
Boston. 

‘‘What are your terms for this ?”’ said he; ‘I 
don’t know but I would subscribe for this.”’ 

*‘Five dollars a year in advance,’ said Peter, 
‘*to be delivered punctually every month at your 
store or house.”’ 

‘*But I never ‘pay in advance for these things,’’ 
said Sharp. ‘It is time enough to pay for a thing 
when you get it. Ill subscribe for it, if you have 
a mind to receive your pay at the end of the year, 
and not otherwise.”’ 

‘**That’s against my rule,’’ said Peter; “‘I have 
all my subscribers pay in advance.”’ 

‘Well, it’s against my rule to pay for anything 
before I get it,”? said Sharp; ‘‘so if you havn’t a 
mind to take my subscription, to be paid at the 
end of the year, you won’t get itatall. That’s 
the long and the short of the matter.’’ 

Peter paused a little and questioned with him- 
self as to what he had betterdo. The man evident- 
ly was doing a large business, and was undoubted- 
ly rich—a wholesale dealer, and importer—there 
could not possibly be any danger of losing the sub- 
scription in such a case; and would it not be bet- 
ter to break over his rule for once; than to lose so 
good a subscriber ? 

‘Well, what say?” said Sharp, ‘‘do as you 
like ; but those are my only terms. I will not pay 
for a thing before I get it.’’ 

‘On the whole,’”’ said Peter, ‘“‘I have a good 
mind to break over my rule this time, for I don’t 
like to lose a good subscriber when I can find one. 
I believe [’ll put your name down, sir. Where 
will you have it left.” 

*‘At my house,” said Mr. Sharp, which was 
about a mile and a half from his store, way up 
town. 

The business being thus concluded, Peter took 
up his magazines, bade Mr. Sharp good morning, 
and left the store. No further intercourse occured 
butween them during the pep But Peter, who 
was his own carrier, as well as canvasser, regular- 
ly every month delivered the New England Mag- 
azine at Mr. Sharp’s door. And in a few days af- 
ter the year expired, he made out his bill for five 
dollars, and called at Mr. Sharp’s store for the 
money. He entered with as much confidence that 
he should receive the chink at once, as he would 
have had in going with a check for the like sum 


into the ba e found Mr. Sharp at his desk, 
and presented him the bill. 


That } ay took 
it and looked at it, and then looked up at Peter. 

**Oh! ah, good morning,’’ said he, ‘you are the 
young man who called here on this business near- 

yayearago. Well, the year has come, round, 
has it ?”” 

**Yes, I believe it has,” said Peter. 

**Well, bills of this kind,”’ said Mr. Sharp, ‘are 
paid at the house. We don’t attend to them here, 
you just take it to the house, any time when you 
are passing, and it will be settled.” 











**Oh, very well sir,”’ said Peter, bowing, and left 
the store. ‘‘Doing too large a business at the 
store, I suppose,”’ he continued to himself, as he 
walked up the street, to attend to little things of 
this kind. Don’t like to be bothered with ’em, 
probably.” 

But Peter thought he might as well make a fin- 
ish of the business, now he was out; so he went di- 
rectly to the house, and rang at the door. The 
ee soon made her appearance. 

‘**Is Mrs. Sharp within ?”’ said Peter. 

**Yes sir,’’ said the girl. 

**Just carry this bill to her, if you please, and 
ask her if she will hand you the money for it.’’ 


The girl took the bill into the house, and pres- 


ently returned with the answer, that, ‘‘Mrs. Sharp 
says she doesn’t pay none of these ere things here 
you must carry it to the store.” 

‘*Please to carry it back to Mrs. Sharp,” said 
Peter, ‘‘and tell her that Mr. Sharp desired me to 
bring the bill here and said it would be paid at the 
house.’’ 

This message brought Mrs. Sharp herself to the 
door; to whom Peter raised his hat and bowed 
very politely. 

*T havn’t anything at all to do with bills here at 


sing business before him, he approached him with 
deference, and asked him if it would be conven- 
ieni for him io take that little bill for the maga- 
zine to-day. Sharp turned and looked at Peter 
very sternly. 

**T cant be bothered with these little things,” 
said he, ‘‘when I am so much engaged. I am ex- 
ceedingly busy to-day, a good many heavy orders 
wailing, you must call at the house, and hand the 
bill to me or my wife, no matter which.” And 
he turned to the desk, and continued without say- 
ing anything more 

‘Peter began to think he had got hold of the 
wrong customer ; but he had no idea of giving up 
the chase. He called at the house several times 
afterwards, but Mr. Sharp never happened to be 
at home. Once he ventured to send the bill again 
by the girl to Mrs. Sharp, who returned for an an- 
swer, that she had nothing to do with such bills; 
he must carry it to the store. At last, after re- 
peated calls, he found Mr. Sharp one day at home. 
He came to the door, and Peter presented the bill. 
Mr. Sharp expressed some surprise and regret that 
he had come away from the store and fogot to put 
any money in his pocket. Accordingly Peter 
Punctual retired, with a determination to call once 


the house,”’ said the lady, ‘‘they must be carried | again and that not far distant; for it now had been 


to the store, that’s the place to attend to them.” 

‘*Well, mam,” said Peter, ‘‘I carried it to the 
store, aad presented it to Mr. Sharp, and he told 
me to bring it to the house and you would pay it 
here, and that he couldn’t attend to it at the store.’’ 

**But he couldn’t mean that I should pay it,’’ 
said Mrs. Sharp, ‘‘ for he knows that I havn’t the 
money.” 

*<But he said so,’’ said Peter. 

‘‘Well, then, there must be some mistake about 
it,’’ said the lady. 

“I beg your pardon mam,” said Peter, “It’s 
possible there may be,”’ and he put the bill in his 
pocket, bowed and left the house. 

**It’s very queer,” thought Peter as he walked 
away a little vexed. ‘‘I cant conceive how the ra 
could be any mistake about it, though it is possi-| 
ble there may be. There couldn’t be any mistake 
on my part, for I’m sure I understood him. May 
be he thought she had money at the house when 
she hadn’t. J] guess it will all come out right 
enough in the end.” 

Consoling himself with these reflections, Peter | 
Punctual thought he would let Mr. Sharp rest two | 
or three days, and not show any anxiety by call- 
ing again ina hurry. He would not be so unwise 
as to offend a good subscriber, and run the risk of 
losing him, by an appearance of too much haste in 
presenting his bills. Accordingly, in about three 
days he called again at Mr. Sharp’s store, and ask- 
ed him in a low voice, so that no one should hear, 
if it was convenient for him to take that little bill 
for the magazine to-day. 

**But I told you,” said Mr. Sharp, ‘‘to take that 
bill to the house ; I can’t attend to it here.’’ 

“Yes, sir, so I understood you,’ said Peter ; 
‘‘and | carried it tothe house, and Mrs. Sharp said 
she couldn’t pay it there, for she had no money, | 
and I must bring it to the store.” 

‘Oh, strange,’”’ said Mr. Sharp, ‘‘well, she did 
not properly understand it then. But I am _ tvo 
much engaged to attend to you to-day; you call 
again, or call at the house some time when I am 
there.’’ 

Upon this he turned to the desk and began 
to write with great earnestness, and Peter left the 
store. The affair began to grow a little vexatious 
and Peter felt a little nettled. Still he supposed 
that people doing such very large business did find 
it difficult to attend to these little matters, and 
doubtless it would be set right when he should call 
again. 

efter waiting patiently a couple of weeks, Pe- 
ter called again at Mr. Sharp’s store. When he 
entered the door, Mr. Sharp was looking at a 
newspaper, but on glancing at Peter, he dropped 
the paper, and fell to writing at his desk with 
great rapidity. Peter waited respectfully a few 
minutes, unwilling to disturb the gentleman until 
he should appear to bea little more at leisure. 














But after waiting some time without seeing any 
prospect of Mr. Sharp’s completing the very pres- 


several months that he had been beaten back and 
forth like a shuttlecock between Mr. Sharp’s store 
and Mr. Sharp’s house, and he had got tired of the 
game. 

Having ascertained from the girl at what hours 
the family dined, he called the next day precise- 
ly at the dinner time. He rang at the door, and 
— the girl opened it, Peter stepped into the 

all. 

‘Is Mr. Sharp in?” said Peter. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said the girl; he’s up stairs, I'll call 
him if you want to see him.” 

**Yes,’’ said Peter, ‘‘and J’ll take a seat in the 
parlour till he comes down.”’ 

As he said this, Peter walked into the parlour 
and seated himself upon an elegant sofa. The 
parlour was richly turnished with Brussels carpet, 
the best of mahogany furniture, a splendid piano, 
&c., and in the back parlour, to which folding 
doors opened, every thing appeared with equal 
elegance. A table was there spread, upon which 
dinner seemed to be nearly ready. Presently the 
girl returned from the chamber, and informed Pe- 
ter that Mr. Sharp said ‘‘It was just the dinner 
hour now, and he would have to call again.” 

**Please go and tell Mr. Sharp,’’ said Peter, 
‘that I must see him, and will wait till he comes 
down.’’ 

The girl carried the message, and Mr. Sharp 
soon made his appearance in the parlour. A 
frown passed over his brow as he looked at Peter, 
and saw him sitting as much at ease, and aparent- 
ly so much at home, on the sofa. Peter rose and 
asked him politely if it was convenient for him to 
take that little bill to-day. 

**No,” said Sharp, ‘‘it is not; and if it was, | 
wouldn’t take it at this hour. It’s a very improp- 
er time to call upon such an errand just as one is 
going to sitdowntodinner. You must call again; 
but don’t come at dinner time; or you may call at 
the store some time, and perhaps poet find time 
to attend to it there.” 

**Well, now, Mr. Sharp,”’ said Peter; with rath 


er a determined look, ‘‘I can’t stand this kind of 


business any longer, that’s a fact. 1’m a poor 
man, and ] suppose you are arich one. I can,t 
afford to loose five dollars, and I’m too poor to 
spend any more time in running after it, and try 
ing to collect it. 1 must eat, as well as other folks, 
and if you can’t pay the five dollars to-day, to 
help me to pay my board at my regular boarding 
house, I’Il stay and board it out at your table.” 

* You will, will you?’ said Sharp, looking dag- 
gers, and stepping towards Peter. ‘If you give 
me a word of your impudence, you may find it’!! 
bea oy Sena before you collect your bill.”’ 

“It’s been a long time already,” said Peter, 
and I can’t afford to wait any longer. My mind 
is made up—if you don’t pay me now, I’m going 
to stay here and board it out.”’ 

Sharp colored, and looked at the door, and then 
at Peter. 
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“Come, come, young man,” said he, advan- 
cing with rather a threatning attitude towards Pe- 
ter, ‘‘the sooner you leave the house peaceably, 
the better.’’ 

‘Now sir,”’ said Peter, fixing his black eyes 
upon Sharp with an intenseness that he could not 
but feel, ‘‘I’m but a small man, and you are con- 
siderably of a large one, but my mind is made up. 
I’m not a going to starve when there’s food enough 
that I have an honest claim upon.’’ 

So saying he took his seat again very deliber- 
ately on the sofa. Sharp paused; he looked ag- 
itated and angry; and aller waiting a minute, ap- 
parently undecided what to do, he left the parlour 
and went up stairs. In afew minutes the servant 
rung fordinner. Mrs. Sharp came into the dining 
room and took her seat at the head of the table. 
Mr. Sharp followed and seated himself opposite his 
lady; and between them, and on the right hand of 
Mrs. Sharp, sat another lady, probably some friend 
of the family. When they were all seated, and 
Mr. Sharp was beginning to carve Peter walked 
out of the parlour, drew up another chair, and 
very composedly took his seat opposite the last 
mentioned lady. Mr. Sharp colored a good decal, 
but kept on carving. Mrs. Sharp stared very 
wildly, first at Peter, and then at her husband. 

**Whatin the world does this mean,”’ said she; 
“Mr. Sharp, I didn’t know we were to have com- 
pany at dinner.” 

**We are not,” said the husband. ‘This young 
man has the impudence to take his seat at the ta- 
ble unasked; and says‘he is a going to board out 
the bill.”” 

**Well, this is a pretty piece of politeness,” said 
Mrs Sharp, looking very har.! at Peter. 

*“Madam,”’ said Peter; “hunger will drive a 
man through a stone wall. I must have my board 
somewhere.”’ 

**No reply was made to this, and the dinner 
went on without any further reference to Peter at 
present. Mr. Sharp helped his wife, and then the 
other lady, and thea himself, and they fell to eat- 
ing. Peter looked round him fora 99 and knife 
and fork, but there were none near him, but what 
were in use. Peter, however, was not to be baf- 
fled. He reached a plate of bread, and tipping 
its contents upon the table cloth, appropriated the 
plate to his own use. He then took posession of 
the carving knife and fork, helped himself bounti- 
fully to meat and vegetables, and commenced eat- 
ing his dinner with the greatest composure imag- 
inable. ‘These operations on the part of Peter had 
the effect to suspend all furrher operations for the 
present on the part of the rest of the company. 
The ladies had laid down their knives and forks, 
and were staring at Peter in wild astonishment. 

‘*For mercy’s sake, Mr. Sharp,”’ said the lady 
of the house ‘‘can’t we pick up money enough in 
the house to pay this man five dollars and send him 
off? I declare this is too provoking. I’ll see what 
I can fini.” 

With that she rose and left the room. Mr. 
Sharp presently followed her. They returned 
again in a minute, and Mr. Sharp laid a five dol- 
lar bill before Peter; and told him he would thank 
him to leave the house. Peter examined the bill 
to see if it was a good one, and very quietly folded 
it and put.it in his pocket. He then drew out a 
little pocket ink-stand anda piece of paper, and 
placed them before him, wiote a receipt for the 
money, which he handed to Mr. Sharp, rose from 
the table, bowed to the company, and retired, 
thinking as he left the house that he had had full 
enough of the custom of Solomon Sharp, the im- 
porter. ‘ : 

Peter Punctual still followed his vocation of 
circulating magazines. He had no intention of 
ever darking the door of Solomon Sharp’s store 
again, but some how or other, two or three years 
after, as he was canvassing for subscribers in the 
lower part of the city, he happened to blunder in- 
to the same store accidentally, without noticing the 
name upon the door, Nor did he discover his 
mistake till he had nearly crossed the store and 
attracted the attention of Mr. Sharp himself, who 
wag at his accustomed seat at the desk, where Pe- 
ter before so often saw him. Peter thought, as 





he had got fairly into the store, he would not back 
out; so he stepped up to Mr. Sharp without a look 
of recognition, and asked if he would like to sub- 
scribe for some magazines. Mr. Sharp, who eith- 
er did not recognize Peter, or choose not to appear 
to recognize him, took the magazines and looked 
at them, and found « couple he said he would like 
to take, and inquired the price. They were each 
three dollars a year, in advance. 

** But I don’t pay in advance for anything,” 
said Sharp. ‘‘if you have a mind to leave them 
at my house, to be paid for at the end of the year, 
you may put me down for these two.” 

“No,” said Peter, ‘‘I don’t wish to take any 
subscribers, but those who pay in advance.” 

Saying tbis, he took up his specimens, and was 
going out of the door, when Mr. Sharp called him 

ack. 

‘* Here, young man, you may leave those two 
at any rate,’’ said he, ‘‘ and here’s your advance,”’ 
handing him the six dollars. 

** Where will you have them left?’’ said Peter. 

*« At my house, up town,” said Mr. Sharp, des- 
cribing the street and number. 

The business being completed, Peter retired, 
much astonished at his goo luck. He again be- 
came a monthly visitor, at Mr. Sharp’s door, 
where he regularly delivered to the servant girl the 
two magazines. Two or three months after this, 
when he called one day, on his usual round, the 

irl told him that Mr. 8. wanted to see him, and 

esired that he would call at the store. Peter felt 
not a little curious to know what Mr. Sharp might 
have to say to him; so in the course of the same 
day he called at Mr. Sharp’s store. 

**Good morning,’’ said Mr. Sharp, as Peter en- 
tered: ‘‘ come, take a chair, and sit down here.” 

Peter, with a ‘‘ good morning, sir,” did as he 
was desired. 

** Ain’t you the young man,” said Mr. Sharp 
with a comical kind of a look; ‘‘ who sat out to 
board out a subscription to the New England Ma- 
gazine at my house two or three years ago?”’ 

** Yes,” said Peter, ‘I believe I’m the same 
person who once had the honor of taking board at 
your house.” 

came. said Mr. Sharp, ‘‘ 1 want to give you 
a job.” 

** What is it ?”’ said Peter. 

‘* Here, I want you to collect these bills for me,” 
said Mr. Sharp, taking a bundle from his desk, 
**for Vil be hanged if I can; I’ve tried till I’m 
tired.” 

Whereupon he opened the bundle and assorted 
ont the bills, and made a schedule of them, amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to about a thousand dollars. 

**There,” said he; ‘‘I will give you on that list 
ten per cent, commission on all you collect; and 
on that list Pl give you twenty-five per cent, on 
all you collect. What say you, will you under- 
take the job.” 

“Well, I'll try,”? said Peter, ‘‘and see what I 
can do with them. How soon must I return 
them.’’ 

‘Take vour own time for it,”’ said Mr. Sharp, 
‘I’ve seen enough of you to know pretty well 
what you are.” 


Peter accordingly took the bills and entered on | fe 


his new task, following it up with diligence and 
rseverance. Ina few weeks he called again at 
Mr. Sharp’s store. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sharp; “have you made 
out to collect anything on those bills yet.” 

**Yes,’’ said Peter. 

‘There were some of the ten per cent list that 
I thought it probable you might collect.” said 
Mr. Sharp. ‘‘How many have you collected.” 

*“All ofthem,”’ said Peter. 

“All of them,’’ sail Mr. Sharp; ‘“‘well, fact 
that’s much more than I expected. The twenty 
five per cent list; pretty tough fellows them; got 
something though, perhaps.”’ 

‘*All paid,” said Peter, ‘‘and there is the pro- 
ceeds.’? At the same time laying the money on 
the desk. 

Mr. Sharp received the money with the most 
perfect astonishmert. He had not expected that 
one half of the amount would ever be collected. 








He counted out the commission on the ten per 
cent list, and then the commission on the twenty- 
five per cent list, and handed the amount. over to 
Peter. And then he counted fifty dollars more, 
and asked Peter to accept that as a present, “‘part- 
— he; ene ons you have accomplished 

is task so very far beyond my hopes, I 
because my acquaintance with a at - 
one of the best lessons of my life. It has taught 
me the value of perseverance and punctuality. 
I have reflected upon it much ever since you un- 
dertook to board out the bill for the magazine at 
my house.” 

““Why, yes,’ said Peter, “I think perseverence 
and punctuality are good helps in the way of bu- 
siness.’’ 

‘*If every person in the community,” said Mr, 
Sharp, ‘‘would make it a point to pay all their bills 
promptly, the moment they became due, what a 
vast improvement it would make in the condition 
of society all round. That would put le in a 
condition at all times, to be able to pay their bills 
promptly.” 

We might add that Peter Punctual afterwards 
opened a store in the city, in a branch of business 
which brought Mr. Sharp to be a customer to him 
and he has been one of his customers ever since, 
paying all of his bills promptly, and whenever Pe- 
ter requires it, even paying in advance. 





Case HarpeninG.—The name of a proces 
by which iron tools, keys, &c., have their surfa 
ces converted into steel. 

Steel when very hard is brittle, and iron alone 
is for many purposes, as for fine keys, steely sur- 
face with the toughness of an iron body. 
requisites are united by the process of case-hard- 
ening, which does not differ from the making of 
steel, except in the shorter duration of the process. 
Tools, utensils, or ornaments, intended to be pol- 
ished, are first manufactured in iron and nearly 
finished, after which they are put into an iron box 
together with vegetable or animal charcoal in 
powder, and cemented fora certain time. This 
treatment converts the exterual part into a coating 
of steel, which is usually very thin, because the 
time allowed for the cementation is much shorter 
than when the whole substance is intended to be 
converted. Immersion of the heated pieces into 
water hardens the surface, which is afterwards 
polished by the usual methods. Mason, in his 
Mechanic Exercises, p. 56, gives the following re- 
ceipt for case-hardening :—Cow’s horn or hoof is 
to be baked or thoroughly dried and pulverized. 
To this add an equal quantity of bay salt; mix 
them with stale chamberley or white wine vine- 
gar; cover the iron with this mixture, and bed it 
with the same in loam, or inclose it in an iron 
box; lay it on the hearth of the forge to dry and 
harden: then put it into the fire, and blow ull the 
lump have a blood-red heat, and no higher, lest the 
mixture be burnt too much. Take the iron out, 
and immerse it in water to harden. I consider 
the vinegar to be quite superfluous. 

I shall now consider the recent my nce of 


russiate (ferrocyanate ) of potash tv this ° 
he =e of iron, = bei polished, it is to 
mace brightly red hot, then rubbed or 
sprinkled over with the above salt in fine powder 
upon the paat intended to be hardened. The prus- 
siate being decom , and apparently dissipated 
the iron is quenc in cold water. If the 
cess has been well managed, the surface of the 
metal will have become so hard, as to resist the 
file. Others to smear over the surface of 
the iron _ foam ‘made into a ry age a 
strong solusion of the prussiate, to dry it slowly 
then Capel the whole to nearly a white heat, and 
finally plunge the iron into cold water, when the 
heat has fallen to dull redness.— Dictionary of Arts 





Bill Comstock, in the Boston Dispatch, says: “ No 
man pays more respect to cold water than a reguiar 
rum drinker. He drinks more cold water after a bust 
than some men do in a month.” 

Tt is very queer economy, to force a child to eat a 
piece of bread so that it needn’t be lost. Better throw 
it away than to make your child a glutton, 
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THE DYING MACHINIST. 


In the 22d No. of our first volume will be found the 
biography of Joun Fircn, who constructed the first 
steamboat in this country, if notin the world, an en- 
graving of which is also given in our first volume. 
He is just beginning to be known to his countrymen, 
and Miss Leslie of Philadelphia is preparing a vol- 
ume of his life and letters, which will soon appear. 
We find the following tribute to his memory in the 
Democratic Review for January. His life was one of 
hardship and penury, and ended in grief and disap- 
pointment. Steam power was a humbug at that day, 
with the knowing ones, and many an empty head was 
shaken significantly at its probability of success.— 
Ed. Mechanic. 


Where broad Ohio’s stream goes sweeping 
Gloriously towards the setting sun, 
He prayed might be his last, long sleeping, 
is latest wish—his only one. 


Meet prayer from one whose years were given 
To work the thought his genius gave, 

Who first beheld his steam-bark driven 
Fire-winged o'er the foamin gwave. 





Fe lived one scene of want and sorrow, 
A feverish strife—a troubled dreai ; 

Each scant to-day fed by to-morrow, 
Yet toiled he still his glorious scheme. 


* Twas his to meet the world’s derision, 
Cold doubt of friends, foes’ taunt unkind, 
The mockery of “* madman’s vision, ’ 
For truth to which their own was blind. 


He lived not to the great fulfiling 
His genius saw and sought so long, 
And for the future, oft and willing, 
Endured privation, pain, and wrong. 


He beard their mighty voices sounding 
By his own blue Atlantic strand ; 

And watched them o’er its wide-wave bounding, 
Heralds to every furthest land. 


He saw them climb each olden river, 
E fair Asia’s fabled 
Saw Afric’s hidden floods deliver 
The secrets of their time-long dreams. 


He saw what yet shall be earth’s wonder, 
Nor long the stern design may sleep, 

Steam-navies launch their iron thunder 
In battle o’er the trembling deep. 


He saw, foretold, and, heart-elated, 
Lived on this dream of brighter days, 

And caught afar the fame that waited, 
His lowly toil, in world-wide praise. 


Then turned and thought, with saddened spirit, 
Time’s judgments how unjust and vain! 
How happier bands would sieze his merit, 
And wield the palm and reap the gain. 


He knew the thoughtless world ungrateful,— 
So have its noblest spirits known, 

Still of the life-debt all forgetful, 
Or pays when he who earned is gone! 


He mused, and toiled, and died ; they made him 
A bed beside that fair broad wave, 

There to his lonely rest they laid him, 
Where few now mark his humble grave. 


At morn, at noon, when eve is steeping 
With shadowy red the river’s breast, 

As star-light on the charmed wave sleeping, 
So peaceful may his spirit rest! 





MANUFACTURERS IN TURKEY. 





The Paris correspondent of the National Intel- 
ligencer gives the following letter in relation to 
the encouragement given to manufacturers in the 
dominion of the Sultan. 


‘¢ Mr. Badin goes down by the present steamer to 
Eadau, where he will purchase for account of the 
Sultan a power of machinery, for the establishment 
of factories here. Ere long our prints, cloths, steam 

ines, etc. etc. will be home made. I have seen 
samples of this figured Lyons silk wove at Constan- 
tinople by Americans. One of the first satisfactory 
proofs of civilization given by our friends the Turks 
will be to manufacture for themselves. Ask the 
Manchester folks how they like that? Already, too, 
do elothes fit for the wearing of majesty, worked up 
at Stamboul! Wait a little and fine manufactures 


will become articles of exportation. I happen to 
know the wages of the silk-weavers; they are from 


eight to fourteen shillings per week, and this for a 

, when workmen are paid almost what they 
ask. After a time they will be glad of six 
a week and less. With such wages andraw 
materials produced in the couniry at a low cost, the 


Ottomas may hereafter do wonders as a manufactu- 
ring nation.’ 


i 


RUBBING NOSES IN RUSSIA. 





A London periodical in review of an interesting 
work on Russia, describes some curious scenes as 
being witnessed in very cold weather in the streets 
of St. Petersburg: 

**When the nose freezes, the sufferer is wholly 
unconscious of the fact, which to all who see him 
is made apparent by the chalky whiteness of that 
important appendage to the human face divine. 
Nature for such occasions has always provided, in 
profuse abundance, the most efficacious remedy. 
All that is necessary is to rub the patient’s nose 
well with snow, and tke circulation usually returns 
in a few noments. 

If this is not done in time the nose is lost. It has 
therefore, come to be considered an act of com- 
mon civility, in the streets of St. Petersburg, for 
every body to look to the noses of his neighbours, 
trusting that his neighbour will keep an eye upon 
his in return. If you meet a man and see that his 
nose is turning white, courtesy requires that you 
should take up a handful of snow, and rub his face 
as briskly as you can till the rosy blush returns. 
Sometimes you may see two Russians on meeting 
stop simultaneously, and fall to rubbing each oth- 
er’s faces for dear life. 

A newly imported Englishman has been known 
to resist rather roughly so unceremonious an act 
of kindness, of the importance of which he has not 
become aware, but usage is one with which the 
stranger seldom remains long unacquainted. The 
eyes are also liable to become inconvenienced by 
the cold. Icicles form about the eye-lashes, and 
gradually become so large as to prevent the sufferer 
from seeing with any comfort to himself. In such 
cases, it is considered allowable to enter the first 
house at hand‘ and ask permission to thaw oneself, 
leaving a tear of gratitude on the hospitable floor, 
in acknowledgement of the favour received.’’ 





SELF MADE MEN, 





It is stated in a foreign magazine that there was, 
many years ago, a little beggar boy in London by 
the name of Saunders. He seemed alone in the 
world, and utterly destitute, being acknowledged 
by no parents or relations. He lingered around 
the attorney’s offices in Clement’s Inn, and being 
employed by the clerks to do errands, he was 
much liked for his promptness and assiduiiy, and 
thus he picked up a subistence. He expressed a 
strong desire to learn to write, and one of the At- 
torneys placed a board at a window on the top of 
a staircase, making a sort of desk where he sat and 
wrote after sy oe given him by the clerks. In a 
short time he became a swift and correct transcri- 
ber; by degrees he was prefered to writing forms, 
and by books which were lent him was noted as 
an excellent entering clerk. In short this pru- 
dence and diligence never abating for a moment, 
he was, in course of years called to the bar, and 
became one of the most eminent and popular 
practitioners of his time. This man, whose en- 
terance into life was so unpromising, by a hap) 
rdisposition and unremitting industry, was at length 
raised to the chief justiceship of England, on the 
death of Pemberton, and held that high office un- 
til his death, which happened a little before the 
revolution.—New Haven Palladium. 





ILLINOIS. 


In a lecture before the Mechanics’ Institution of 
Chicago, by Isaac N. Arnold, occur the following 
pargraphs, showing the resources of the State of 

llinois. Surely such a state is, or soon will be, 
able to pay its debts. 

‘*The state of Illinois contains 35,941,692 acres 
of as fertile land as any where exists, or 56,158 
square miles. It is larger than New York, Ohio, 
or Pennsylvania. It contains more arable land 
than all old Regional and Wales together. Twelve 
such states as Connecticut could be carved out of 
it, and a fraction left. The Mississippi washes its 
whole western frontier. It has the Ohio river on 
the south, the Wabash on the southeast, and lake 











Michigan on the northeast. The Fox, the Rock, 
the Illinois rivers, and other navigable streams 
pass through the interior. For productiveness of 
soil it is without a rival. Its mines of lead and 
coal are inexhaustible. Were it as densely settled 
as Massachusetts, it would now contain 5,000,000 
of people. It can, under proper cultivation, sus- 
tain 13,000,000 of inhabitants, better than it now 
does its present population. 

There are now probably about 15,000,000 of 
acres of taxable lands in this state, and the whole 
taxable property of this state, real and personal, 
connot be less than 75,000,000 dollars. And this 
amount is rapidly increasing. Every year is add- 
ing thousands of acres to the taxable property of 
the state, and its value is fast increasing by im- 
provement, by the introduction of labor and capi- 
tal.’’ 

It may be added that its legislature has recently 
repelled the stigma of repudiation. 








STEAM-BAKED BREAD, A LA Vienna.—lIt 
has been know for some time at Vienna, that if the 
hearth of an oven be cleansed with a moistened 
wisp of straw, bread baked therein immediately 
afterwards presents a much better appearance, the 
crust having a beautiful tint. It was thence infer- 
red that this peculiarity must be attributed to the 
vapor, which being condensed on the roof of the 
oven, fell back on the bread. At Paris, in order 
to secure with certainly so desirable an appear- 
ance, the following arrangement is practised: the 
hearth of the oven is laid so as to form an inclined 
plane, with a rise of about eleven inches in three 
feet, and the arched roof is built lower at the end 
nearest the door, as compared with the furthest ex- 
tremity. When the oven is charged, the entrance 
is closed with a wet bundle of straw. By this ar- 
rangement the steam is driven down on the bread, 
and a golden yellow crust is given to the bread, as 
if it had been previously covered with the yolk of 
an egg.—Correspondent of the dnnals of Che- 
mistry. 





Tortoise SHELL Marcues.—Mr. Bim was 
seized with a bad turn in his stomach, the other 
night, and got out of his bed to look for his hot 
drops. From the usual place on the mantel-piece, 
he took up what he supposed to be a row of match- 
es, and, one after another, he snapped them off 
without effect, and as he threw down the last, he 
gave vent to his vexation by exclaiming—‘‘ Dang 
it, these matches won’t go.”’ His wife now came 
to his assistance, and upon the other end of the 
mantel-piece found some matches, and having ob- 
tained a light, the first object which met the aston- 
ished eyes of both was the head of her best tortoise 
shell comb, with every tooth broke out, and thrown 
upon the floor, As Mr. Bim stood looking aghast 
at the destruction worked by his own misguided 
hands, Mrs. B. cast a reproachful glance at hirn, 
and retired to her bed without uttering a syllable. 
— Boston Post. ’ 


On DrinkinG At MEALS.—It is injurious to 
drink much at meals. Those who take a large 
quantity of liquids at dinner, generally eat more 
than those who take less. The sensation of thirst 
depends upon the quantity of aqueous fluid circu- 
lating in the blood. It has been found by physio- 
logists that the most severe thirst of animals is ap- 
peased by injecting watery fluids into the blood. 
A moderate quantity of liquid should be taken at 
dinner; too large a portion acts injuriously by di- 
luting the gastic fluid. Persons whose diet is 
more animal than vegetable, require more liquid 
during their meals. Drinking before a meal is 
pernicious, whilst by drinking during a meal the 
digestive process is promoted. Those who eat 
fast require more drink than do others; for, as Dr. 
Philips says, ‘‘ the food is swallowed without a due 
admixture of saliva, and forms a dry mass in the 
stomach.” 





Stream Power or Great Britrain.—A 
new English publication—the Tablet of Memory, 
estimates from authentic data, that the steam pow- 
er in constant employment in Great Britain is equal 
fo five hundred millions of men. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. i, 1843. 


“< ELEMENTS OF RE VOLUT TION IN 


ENGLAND.” 








The above is the title of an article in the Mont- 
rsal Times, embodying sentiments identical with 
those which we have placed before our readers, 
from time to time, when speaking on the same 
subject. The condition of the great body of the 
English people, indicates that the present order of 
things cannot long continue, and that some radi- 
cal change must soon take place. The principles 
upon which the social fabric are based, as well as 
those institutions, which had their origin in the 
dark and stormy period of barbarism, that follow- 
ed the overthrow of the Roman empire, and which 
still exist, in some form or other, are all incon- 
sistent with a proper organization of society; and 
in the present advanced stage of the world, must 
give way to principles and institutions entirely 
different—under which the rights and inherent 
privileges of all men will be recognized and main- 
tained. Such a result is inevitable—the onward 
progress of civilization demands it, and sooner or 
later it must take place. How soon, it is indeed, 
not given man to know, but the elements of revo- 
lution are clearly distinguishable—the mutterings 
of the storm are heard even here—giving hope to 
the lover of his race, and fear to the minions of 
misgovernment. 

The Times asks at the commencement of its ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ Is it possible that upon the pen of history 
will ever devolve the duty of recording such an 
event as the English revolution? Not a revolu- 
tion like that of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, involving merely the execution of a king 
and the establishment of a dictatorship kingly in 
all but name—nor yet such an one as that of 1688, 
comprehending the abdication of one monarch and 
the establishment of another; but a revolution, 
taking that word in its most comprehensive and 
direful sense, which shall behold the mighty na- 
tion in which it occurs, suddenly returning from a 
long forgone path, throwing off at one gigantic ef- 
fort, the accumulated political errors and ignorance 
of departed centuries, and thus preparing itself, 
like a misled, ruined and bankrupt society, to be- 
gin the world again under new auspices, upon 
other and contrary principles, and with an entirely 
different modification of knowledge and power, 
both civil and political ?” 

Yes, such a revolution must, in our opinion, 
take place: a revolution dark, bloody and des- 
tructive; a total disruption of the existing strata 
of society, in which the lowest and primary forma- 
tion shall force itself uppermost in rugged, un- 
shapen grandeur, while the present surface beau- 
ties, the garniture of ro-pay, with all their 
crowns, and mitres, and titles, their palaces and 
feudal castles, and temples of despotic priestcraft, 
shall sink together into that gaping grave which 
the outburst of common sense and manly indigna- 








tion shall have opened beneath their very feet. 
“* Nothing,’’ says Jefferson, “‘ is to be considered 
unchangeable but the inalienable rights of man.” 
And though tyranny may claim perpetuation on 
the ground of antiquity, and wrong exempticn, be- 
cause of long submission and obedience, yet it is 
not only the right but the duty of those now on the 
stage of action to change the laws and institutions 
of government to keep pace with the progress of 
knowledge, the light of science, and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of society. Reposing impli- 
cit belief in these principles, and engaged as we 
are, in the great work of the amelioration of the 
condition of man, and the advance of society, it is 
indeed gratifying {o us to see sentiments like the 
following openly avowed and maintained in a re- 
spectable paper like the Times: 

‘Is it probable that such an event as an English 
revolution will ever happen, since the possibility of 
it must be at once conceded, so long as the great ele- 
ments of fixed and heartfelt discontent remain among 
the people, co-existent with a determination on the 
part of their rulers never toremove them? Nay,we 
go even farther than that, and frankly acknowledge 
the total impossibility of removing them, except by 
revolutionary action. We say this advisedly, not 
recklessly, or as only desiring such a devoutly to-be- 
wished-for consummation, but from a deep convic- 
tion, the justice of which is readily demonstrated by 
facts and figures; by evidence of the most pregnant 
import in the eyes of all, except those who dwell in 
that everlasting mental and moral twilight, with 
which the infatuated belief In the eternal stability of 
thrones, never fails to darken the hemisphere of the 
human soul.” 

“Were it possible,” continues the Times, “that 
one half or even one fiftieth fraction, of the amount 
of injustice and oppression we shall have to record 
as suffered and borne by the British people, could it 
by any possibility be inflicted in the United States, 
would prove the signal for instantaneous revolt from 
New York to Louisiana; the alarm bell of a revolu- 
tion that should know no termination, until either the 
despotism was buried in its own ruins, or the last 
American fell dead at the foot of the flag staff of In- 
dependence. But the English at home are a patient 
people. Tyranny has crept over them by such im. 
perceptible degrees, and under so many plausible 
pretences, that its increasing weight has been unper- 
ceived during the process, and can only be truly esti- 
mated now by the direct comparison of what is with 
what ought to be. Long suffering has made them pa- 
tient, and the patience of long suffering has prostrated 
alike mind, physical energy, and moral sensibility.” 

The upward tending, light seeking aspirations 
of the free spirit have been debased, and to adopt 
one of their own painful though familiar similies, 
they are like the eels of Billingsgate, so long ac- 
customed to be skinned alive that they have at last 
**grown used to it.”? But notwithstanding all this, 
there are undoubted signs written in the heavens 
of the future, of the advent of better things. The 
heavings of that mighty and uncounted mass of 
men, from their depths of degradation—the out- 
breaks of the pent fires of discontent, although 
they give token of a terrible convulsion, still are 
fraught with hope. The rainbow of peace rests on 
the passing storm cloud, and the social like the phy- 
sical atmosphere is purer for the fury of the tempest. 
The trodden human worm writhes with the meaning 
of mischief, while the glorious priesthood who offi- 
ciate in the free sanctuary of mind, hesitate not 
openly to lay the highest and most hallowed of 
feudal dignitures upon the altar of free thought— 
and offer them up as sacrifices before the deity of 
pure righteousness and national justice. The poor 
corpse which despotism has laid out almost ready 
for entombment is being revivified by the strong 
breath of liberty and life, and must ere many more 
years are over, awaken to a fearful resurrection. 

The elements of revolution in England may be 








heat’ under two wre etd abeal and poli- 
tical, or what is the same thing, mental and physi- 
cal. We will first consider the elements of revo- 
lution, evoked by the physical cause still in active 
operation. 

It is the peculiar boast of many of the statesmen 

orators of England, with whom national ag- 
grandizement is considered cheaply purchased at 
the expense of national happiness, that the sun 
never sets upon the British dominions—and that 
the sovereign of that kingdom rules about one 
sixth part of the whole globe. Ambition of con- 
quest, the lust of extended dominion, is the great 
curse of all government except the Democratic. 
One man as a supreme ruler, or a few men as the 
supreme power, (an aristocratic dictatorship, ) 
with a nation of serfs at command, sees glory only 
in conquest; and the acme of greatness, in the ex- 
tent of territory; and the wealth and lives of the 
subjects are the price paid for the possession of 
these kingly baubles. But it requires a self-go- 
verning democracy to discover that the best con- 
quest is that of ourselves, and the truest glory con- 
sists in making the people of our own country in 
the highest possible degree happy, without inter- 
fering with or infringing upon the same liberty in 
the people of other countries. The government of 
England has ever acted upon the former convic- 
tion, and what is the result? Let it but look at 
home for an instant, and it will find that after the 
lapse of a thousand years a people the most high- 
ly productive of any upon the face of the earth, 
are at this late day in a comparatively worse, 
more starving and beggarly condition than any 
other people we can instance who claim a nation- 
al existence. It will also be found that as time has 
progressed, they have gradually been getting 
worse and worse and worse off, sinking from low 
to lower, and yet lower still, until their weekly 
and yearly abandonment of the land that gave them 
birth affords conclusive proof that they cannot, as 
a national body, endure the system any longer. 
While thousands of those who still remain there, 
do so solely because of their hopeless pecuniary 
inability to crawl away from the spot upon which 
government exaction and law-made famine have 
decreed they shall perish and leave their bones. 
In song and story England has proudly and pre- 
sumptuously characterised herself as “the home 
of the world.” She isnot the home even of her 
own children, Out much rather their prison and 
their pauper house—the penitentiary in which po- 
verty is immured for its life-long sins of having 
labored to support an odious ruling tyranny, more 
than it has labored to support itself. 

But, we repeat, the down-trodden will soon 
turn against their oppressors. Outbreaks of popu- 
lar indignation are becoming more and more fre- 
quent—all serving to hasten on the great and final 
catastrophe. Says the London correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce :—“ Incendiarism is 
proceeding with frightful rapidity. I have kept a 
list for the past week only.* which I subjoin, where- 





* The Corn Steam Mills, at Old Rede, in Chester county; the 
Cotton Yarn and Fabric Factory, belonging to Mr. J. Norton, at 
Jlayton West, Yorkshire, the damage estimated at 20,6001; two 
barns, and their contents, at Loughborough, in Nottinghamshire ; 
a cow hoase and hay rick, at Cotham, in Wiltshire; & farm near 
Bolton, Yorkshire, belonging to John Whale; st Sheffield, a 
grinding wheel, 4c., (Mr. Dyson's) blown up by a barrel of gun- 
powder, 100 Ibs.; a corn mill, belonging to Mr. Dawson, of Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire ; a bean mow and barn, the property of Messrs. 
W. & E. Stenning, of Gadstone, in Surrey; the Swan Hotel, 
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by you will perceive that town and country, the 
manufacturer and the agriculturist, are alike suf- 
erers.’’ Nothing but the bayonets of England’s 
military keep back the flood which threatens to 
whelm the British isles within its angry waves, 
and ere long even that barrier will give way, and 
on the bloody ruins of kingly and aristocratic 
grandeur will rise a structure dedicated to free- 
dom, equality, and the rights of man. 





Bashnell, Northamptonshire ; an immense pile of timber belong- 
ing to the earl of Leicester; the premises of Farmer Gray, of 
Bushmead, Bedfordshire ; a fifteen tons hay rick of Farmer Old, 
of Newton, Middlesex, together with 1603 piles of timber; the 
whole farm yard and outbuildings of Thomas Newbold, of Bul- 
benhall ; and the outhouses of Severne Barn Farm, near Reading. 





THE YANKEE IN A QUANDARY. 





We heard an anecdote a few days since, when 
visiting in the country, which siruck us at the 
time as remarkably ‘“‘funny.’”? The relator, a 
hearty, hale old Dutchman, was not possessed of 
the most extended vocabulary of English words, 
and the conversation happening to tur on lan- 
guage, and the ridiculous appearance made by two 
persons, each talking in his own tongue, and nei- 
ther understanding the other, he gave the following 
incident as illustrative of the ludicrous mistakes 
often made under those circumstances. A Yankee 
from down East, having ‘‘detarmined to try his 
fortin in York state,’’ found himself one sunny day 
in a Dutch neighborhood, and, wearied with his 
travel, as the sun waxed toward the meridian he 
waxed hungry. So entering one of the broad 
Dutch “‘ stoops,’’ where sat a rosy, round faced 
matron, he soon succeeded in making known the 
condition of his stomach. The matron responded 
with a good natured, hospitable smile, ‘ yaw, 
yaw,’’ and proceeded forthwith to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements. But now came the diffi- 
culty—anxious to gratify her guest’s taste, she en- 
deavored to discover if he had any preference for 
particular dishes, but to no purpose; at last, mus- 
tering all the English at her command, she asked, 
“« Wat wilt ye, spak and eyers or wust?’’* The 
Yankee stared—the question was repeated with 
emphasis-—another stare—-—-spikes and irons or 
worse ! soliloquized the astonished Yankee—spikes 
and irons—spikes and irons or worse! and again 
he stared. The matron grew vexed, and, bran- 
dishing her knife, repeated in a tone of which few 
of the gentle sex can form auy idea—‘ spak and 
eyers or wust?”? The Yankee shot the pit in a 
twinkling, muttering as he went, spikes and irons, 
vr worse, oh the Jezabel! He went without his 
dinner that cay. 





* Pork and eggs, or sausages. 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 





We acknowledge the receipt of the first number 
of vol. 3 of this periodical. It is greatly improv- 
ed, both in matter and appearauce, and is in all 
respects a work of which the West may justly be 
proud. The addition of a mechanical department 
is a feature which all our agricultural papers 
would do well to follow. The union of the labor- 
ing population of our country against all monopo- 
lies and oppression, and for the improvement of 
every individual composing them, is our motto— 
and there is no greater mistake than that the inte- 
rests of these two classes are opposite, or conflict 


in any degree. Designing politicians, intriguing 
demagogues, and ignorant partisans, may endea- 
vor to impose this wicked fallacy upon the people 
—but sooner or later the people will discover that 
union is strength, that they are all embarked in a 
common bottom, that the interest of one is the in- 
terest of the other, and that they must all sink or 
swim together. We most heartily wish the Prai- 


others of the town of Waterford, believing that the 
producing classes are not properly represented jn 
the legislatures of our country; but, that too large a 
portion of the present official incumbents are chosen 
from among the learned professions, or monied spee. 
ulators, and the interests of the more useful classes 
are thereby left in the background, and legislation is, 
in a great measure brought to subserve the interests 


of political gamblers and jagling stock jobbers, rath. 
er than to strengthen “the bone and sinew of the na. 
tion,”—Therefore, we, whose names are hereunto 
| annexed, do agree to meet, notice being previous giv. 
len of the time and place, for the purpose of discuss. 
ing the propriety of forming an association auxiliary 
to the New York State Mechanic’s Association and 
if found expedient to form such an associatiun.” 


rie Farmer the success it deserves. Published by 
John S. Wright, at Chicago, Ill. Price $1 per 
annum. 








SAFETY TRACK FOR RAILWAYS. 





Mr. John Harris, of Troy, has we learn, invented 
a safety track for railroads, applicable for any road| Between 40 and 50 names were readily subscribed 
already built. The object is to prevent the cars from | to the call, and a meeting was held, agreeably to pre. 
being thrown off the track. To effecl this, a central | vious notice, on Thursday evening the 29th, and, 
rail of wood or iron is laid between the rails on which | although the weather was very unfavourable, a very 
the carsrun. “ Hangers” are attached to the bottom | respectable number attended the meeting, the busi- 
of each car, coming down under the flanges of the | ness of which was conducted with great uninimity 
center rail, and fixed with friction rollers which run | and good feeling ; there was not any exhibition of 
clear, except when the car rises or is in danger of | party views or feelings, and but one sentiment seem- 
being thrown off. When this does happen, the hang- | ed to produce the whole, namely, the general inter- 
ers bring up under the centre rail, and restore the car | est of the producing classes ; many were present who 
to its equilibrium. The cost of the centre rail, if| did not style themselves mechanics, yet expressed a 
made of iron, will be four thousand dollars per mile; | deep regard for the interests of the working man, and 
if made of wood with iron plate, two thousand dol-| it is my humble opinion that if the mechanics ever 
lars per mile. carry the principal points at issue it must be t] rouh 

It occurs to us that the advantages of this contri- | the joint aid of other producing classes. Can we not 
vance may be secured without the expense of the | all, as producers unite, and form one solid phalanx? 
middle safety track, by suspending the hangers from | and rid ourselves of the many evils brought on us by 
the end of the axle to the flanges of the track upon! the maladministration of those, whose interests are 








which the wheels run; or from the shoulders of the 
axle arm inside. A diagram was shown us hy an 
ingenious mechanic, some months since, of a similar 
mode to prevent the disasters which are so frequent 
upon rail roads, and which we intended to have il- 
lustrated by an engraving. It will, however, be suf- 
ficiently understood without, and we hope to see the 
directors of our rail roads making some experiments 
to find a way of preventing the destruction of human 
life so often occurring by the escape of the cars from 
the track. Their own interests are invalued, as well 
as the safety of passengers. 





Tue Cuttivator—for January, commenc- 
ing a new volume, comes to us beautifully embel- 
lished with several original engravings, ‘and its 
usual variety and excellence of reading matter. 
Luther Tucker, publisher, Exchange Building, 
Albany. 





Avpany DaiLy Patrior.—A very respect- 
able paper under the above title made its appear- 
ance among us last week. Its object is mainly 
the dissemination of anti-slavery principles, and 
to advocate free labor. In this land of liberty, as 
the Canadians say, the grand difficulty about now 
for a man, with a white skin and an honest soul, is 
to get the laborto do. Perhaps the Patriot intends 
to have that matter regulated also. We hope it 
may, and moreover that it shall convince all slave 
holders, including state prison contractors, of the 
unrighteousness of their ways. 





MOVEMENTS IN WATERFORD. 





I have long desired to give you some favorable in. 
form&tion respecting things in this place. Several 
unsuccessful attempts have heretofore been made, 
relative to the forming of a mechanic’s association, 
A circular was put in motion some two weeks ago, 
designed as a call for a meeting, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance. 





“Whereas, we, the mechanics, working men, and 


| advanced instead of the working man’s? 

| We voted to form an association auxiliary to the 
New York State Association. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft and report a form for a constitution 
and a code of bye laws3. 

Some doubt was expressed as to the propriety of 
forming a town or village society as auxiliary to the 
State Association as the constitution of that society 
appers to recognize only county associations as aux- 
iliaties ; in which case we should be under the ne- 
cessity of resolving ours into a county association 
which would be a stretch of power. By directing us 
through the ‘‘Mechanic” how to proceed in this case, 
you will confer a favour on the mechanics here, and 
perhaps in other places, where similarly situated. 

When our association shall have become perma- 
nently organized, I hope you will be favoured with 
| copies of “Official Documents” from the proper offi- 
cers.—In the mean time, I shall try to increase your 
subscription list in this place. Yours, &c. 

Waterford, Dec. 31st 1842. G— 

For the information of our correspondent, in rela- 
tion to the validity of town associations, we would 
say that any regularly organized association of me- 
chanics, in towns, villages or hamlets will be received 
as auxiliaries by the parent association. 





INTELLIGENCE, 





In the village of Woonsocket, R. I., there are eigh- 
teen mills, in which there are 1,263 looms, 50,826 
spindies, and 1,152 hands. The aggregate number of 
yards of goods produced during the past year is 9,- 
739,717, of which there were 250,000 yards warps; 
584,000 yards flannels, 364,000 yards jeans, 62,400 
yards negro cloths, 156,000 yards of satinets, 5,€45,- 
007 yards cotton prints, and 3,117,000 yards cotton 
sheeting. 





It is said that the manufacturers of Nottingham and 
Derby, England, are endeavoring to bring out coats 
and trowsers, woven in the frame, and that they are 
sanguine of ultimately accomplishing their purpose ' 
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An article says an exchange paper, on the Lilera- 
ture of the Negro, in the Magonlia for November, 
states it as a significant fact, which has been strange- 
ly overlooked, that the three words, Shem, Ham and 
Japheth, mean, in the original Hebrew, black, red 
and white. 

How overlooked? It was stated years ago, and 
has been reiterated ever since. Adam Clarke exuber- 
les upon it at great length, and it is taken for granted 
that such was the fact. But did Noah have three | 
sons of different colors by the same wife, or did he | 
have a red wife, a black wife, and a white one? If | 
the latter, the difference in color existed before his | 
time, and is yet unexplained. If the former, then | 
something like a miracle occured in the color of his | 
progeny. 








A new microscope has been exhibited at the Pol 
ytechinc Institution, the powers of which are said to | 
surpass all previous instruments. It consists of six | 
powers. The second magnifies the wings of the lo- | 
cust to twenty-seven feet in length. ‘The fourth, wee} 
sting of the bee to twenty-seven feet. By the sixth, 
each lens in the eye of the fly is so magnified. that | 
itappears to be fourteen inches in diameter; and a} 
human hair, eighteen inches in diameter, or four feet 


ia circumference. 
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We learn from the February No. of the Intellectual 
Repository, that the celebrated Emanuel Sweeden- 


| borgh, was the inventor of the air tight stove, more 


than a century ago. His scientific treatise, describing 
the invention of this stove, and other things, are said 
to have gone through three editions. 


A most extraordinary collection of pagan deities, 
instruments of war, and vessels for domentic purpo- 
ses, have recently been received in London from 
Mexico, as present to Sir Edward Antrobus Baronet. 








We learn that Mr. Robert Evans, from Bangor, 
Maine—has the present season quarried at Barnard, 
in Piscataquis county, and prepared for market two 
hundred tons of excellent roofing slate which is con- 
fidently pronounced superior to the foreign slate. 
These slate are to be brought the present winter, 
The quantity of slate at Barnard is sufficient for ope- 
ration for centuries, and the quarrying has become so 
well understood now, that a constant supply may be 
expected for the market, and in a few years the im- 
portation of slate must entirely cease—Bangor Whig. 





The New York Sunday Mercury proves the truth 


|of parson Miller’s end of the world in 1843 doctrine 
| by multiplying “the wrinkles upon the horns of a five 
| year old ram by the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 


How to clean kid gloves.—Take a piece of flannel, that product by the number of seeds in a winter 
moisten it with a little milk, rub it on a cake of nice | squash.” 


hard soap, and then apply it to the soiled part of the 
glove. As soon as you have removed the dirt, rub | 
the kid with a dry piece of flannel. Care must be | 
taken not to make the glove too wet. In these hard 


A fire broke out at 12 o’clock on Friday night, in 
the large manufactory and machine shop of E. Kings- 
ley Esq. Dedham, which was consumed. Loss from 


times people must scour up and make every thing go | 4000 to $5000, partly insured in Dedham. Some 40 or 


as far as they can. 





The New York American says that the first rail- 
road iron ever manufactured in this country, was 
made at the Great Western Iron Works. This is not 
correct. Railroad iron was made at the rolling mill 
of Lorenz, Sterling, & Co. of this city, some time be- | 
fore it was made at the Great Western. Pittsburgh, | 
however, enjoys the honor of first eagaging in the | 
business. —Pitlsburgh Sun. | 





The editor of the Philadelphia Evening Journal has 
seen lieutenant Stec!wagon’s invention for bringing 
up samples of the bed of the ocean, which surpasses 
everything ever before seen. It most effectually su- 
percedes the use of tallow stuck on the bottom of the | 
sea lead, being far more accurate. The invention is | 
simple and cheap, and every vessel navigating the | 
ocean should be supplied with one.—WN. Y. Union. 





The head rasca!s at Sing Sing.—The Herald cays 
that colonel Monroe Edwards is now busily engaged 
in shoemaking, and is as round and plump as a but- | 
ternut. C. F. Mitchell is gloomy and disheartened, 
evidently pining away under the influence of confine. | 
ment, and regret, that he forgot to use his “‘ conting- 
ent friends” till too late to avail himself of their valu- 
able services. Otis Allen is weaving carpets—a bua- 
siness he followed before turning financier. He says 
he used to know Edwards in a business way. There 
are now at Sing-Sing 803 prisoners,—14 of whom are 
confined for life. 





The calico printing establishment of Mr. Israel 
Saunders, of Providence, was burned down on Tues- 
day night of last week. Loss between $30,000 and 
$40,000. Insured in Boston. 


France, in 200 years, constructed 900 miles of 
canal; England, in 70 years, 2752 miles, and in the 
United States in 14 years, 1500 miles, of which 900 
are in Pennsylvania. 





The sum of £640 has been lately given in England 





for the bulb of a new tulip, called the “ citadel of 
Antwerp.” 


50 hands have been thrown out of wok at this in- 
clement season, by this calamity. 


Mr. Barnard stated in a speech in Congress, that 
in the United States 99 out of every 100 who buy and 
sell become bankrupts; in England 35 out of every 
100. In the United States the creditors receive an 
average of about 8 per cent. from the estate of insol. 
vents ; in England they receive 55 per. cent. 





The number of buildings erected in Philadelphia 
during the past year, is 1060. 





Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, a daughter of Gen. 


Philip Schuyler, now 85 years of age, is said to be 


one of the active managers of the Bloomingdale or- 


phan asylum, New York. 





To Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers. 
I ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Importer of and 
Hardware, keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of 
HAIR SEATING cod CURLED HAIR, together with a com- 
plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


PRIN TING, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH As 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, xC., 
Neatly and Expeditiously Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
—s uae Stee Sa a. ee... 


At the Office of the Mecuantc, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 


Business, Visiting and Wedding Cards, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{= All letters and communications iniended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 








Terms for vol, 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one package, 81 each per annum. in advance, 

To clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance, 
Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. 








| BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
| bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 





7 DAVID THOMAS BISBEE, whose transactions as 
agent for this paper and some others are sufficiently notorions, we 
understand is located in Syracuse. The public are caution d 
against having any transactions with him for this paper. 


File-Cutting. 


OHN RUSSELL, No. 10 Beaver street, manufactares to or- 

der Files of every kind, Also, old Files recut in the best man- 
ner and on short notice. He offers the fullowing testimonials 
from those who have used his Files. 


Albany, %6th Sept,, 1842.—To whom it may concern. Having 
(for the last sixteen months) used constantly and indeed almost 
exclusively, John Russel’s Saw Files, it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend the same to all users and dealers. 

To consumers I need say no more, as they can see, try and 
judge for themselves. But to merchants I would more particu- 





| larly recommend them, as there is to my certain knowledge so 


many spurious article in market which are entirely useless except 
for sale and that only once. T. W. L. GROVES, 
From the well known house of Richard Groves & Sons, 
Sheffield, Eng. 


Albany, Aug. 2d, 1541.—This may certify that I have been in 
the practice of using John Russell's Kecut Files, and am_ per- 
suaded fiom the use of them, that they cannot be su in no 
country, as far as my knowledge extends. 8. TOPPING. 


Albany, March 22d, 1841.—This is to certify that I have used 
the Files that have been recut and tempered by Mr. John Rassell 
of this city, and can with confidence say that they have done as 
mach service, and were in a t as good as the seme Files 
when new. A BERT DWELLE, Machinist. 


Albany, Nov. 11th, 1840.—I do hereby certify that T have used 
Mr. John Russell's Files in my shop for the last eight months, and 
have found them equal if not superior to any paperted File I ever 
used. J.D. W. WEMPLE. 


Albany, Aug. 2d, 1841.—This is to certify that we have used 
Files cut by Mr. Jobn Russell, and have found them to be superi- 
or, both as to cutting and lasting, to any imported files that we 
have used for some years past. 

N 8. PARRY 


JOH Pla_emaker. 
CHS. CALVERLAY, Saw Filer. 


Schenectady. Sept. 18th, 1842.—We hereby certify that Mr. John 
Russell of Albany, has re-cat 24 dozen taper fies for us, 
consider them worth 50 per cent. more than any few files 
bay. Mr. Rassel can cut and temper files so as to 
any particular ase, and in that alone his files have a decided 
vantage We have used almost every stamp of English 
we give Mr. Rugsell’s files a decided preference over an 
have used. F. H. HAMILTON & | 
Manufacturers of Wood Screws, Springville Works. 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


HE subseribers are manufactaring at Waterford, on an ex. 
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THE SHOEMAKER. 


BY Miss H. F. GOULD. 


“* Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 


The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
With lap-stone over his knee, 
Where, snug in bis shop, he defied all weather, 

his quarters and sole together : 
A happy old man was he! 


This happy old man was so wise and knowing, 

The worth of bis time he knew ; 

He bristled his ends, and kept them going, 

And feit to each moment a stitch was owing, 
Until he got round the shoe. 


Of every deed that his wax was sealing, 
closing was firm and fast ; 
The prick of his aw! never caused a feel 
Of pain to the toe ; and bis skill in heeling 
Was perfect, and true to the last. _ 


Whenever you gave him a foot to measure, 
With gentle and skilfnl band 

He took its proporti with looks of pleasure, 

Av if were givi costliest 

dubbing him lord of the land. 


And many a one did he save from getting 
A fever, or cold, ox cough ; . 

For many a foot did be save from wetting, 

When, whether in water of snow "twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 

When be had done with his and ing, 
WYicL tons ents c poonetan Wrote, ame 

i bis awl, and his thread was ending, 
from his bench, to the grave descending, 

As high as a king to rest. 





Horrors oF wWAr.—Col. Seruzier was one of 
the most able and efficient military officers in the 
French service.inder Napoleon, and from his mil- 
itary memoirs, 4 correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post translates the following from chapter 
IV., battle of Austerlitz: 

‘©At that moment in which the Russian army 
was making its retreat, painfully, but in good 
order, on the ice of the lake, the emperor Napole- 
on came riding at full towards the artillery ; 
‘you ‘are losing time*’’ cried he; “‘fire upon 
those masses!—they must be engulphed! fire upon 
the ice!*? The order given remained unexecuted 
for ten minutes; in vain several officers and my- 
self were placed on the slope of a hill to owpey 
the ter effect; their balls and mine rolled up- 
on the ice without breaking it up. Seeing that, I 
tried a simple method of elevating eight howitzers; 
the almost perpendicular fall of these heavy pro 
jectiles produced the desired effect. My method 
was followed immediately by the adjoining batter- 
ies, and ‘in less than no time we buried 15,000 
Russians and Austrians under the waters of the 
lake.” 


Metancnoty.—A certain gentlemen of this 
city told a y milliner that he been inform- 
ed she was in the habit of setting scandal afloat 

unnecessary disturbance. 

«J! said Fanny, with a look of surprise, ‘I 
never made any disturbance in my life.’ 


«< Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘if you never 


have made any disturbance, you have often been | his 


known to make a bustle.” 
«¢Q you go ’long.”’—S. Mercury. 


Goop Apvicre.—If your coat is comfortable 
wear it two or three months longer; no matter if 


is off. If have no wife tone; if 
vi sve, God less har. stay at house with her, 
instead of ing your evenings in expensive 
fooleries, hoes, frugal, ek content 
and happiness at * nett and per- 
Ne a eat aoe are in debt 
you will soon become easy, no matter who may be 


ton” or what may 


lany 


be the price of stocks.— 





voutTaruL Minp.—A straw will make 
_ J on the 





n snow; but let that 
‘but a short time, and a horse’s hoof 

Re fy ee 
sion on it, butafter a few years, Fapachr powerful 





ye whohave the training of the infant mind, and 
eave such impressions thereon, as will be safe for 
it to carry amid the follies and temptations of the 


world. 





A pigmy was one day boasting to a fat, portly 
looking body of his superior excellence as a work- 
er of metals.— 

‘**1 can cast anything,’’ said the little one, 
‘from a door key to a brass cannon.”’ ‘‘] never 
wrought at the business an hour, sir, yet I can cast 
what youcannot.”” ‘What is that sir??? “‘What;” 
replied the stout one, looking down upon the little 
fellow with great contempt, ‘‘ Why, I can cast a 
shadow, sir.” 


How To commit Murper.—Take a pretly 
young lady—tell her she has a pretty foot—she 
will wear a small thin shoe—go out in wet weath 
er—catch a cold—then a fever—and die in a 
m 


**Ma,”’ said a little urchin, not long since, ‘‘ ] 
am cold; I want more cover on the bed.” ‘Lie 
still, my dear,” said the mother, ‘‘ until your sis- 
ter comes from church—she has got the comforter 
on for a bustle.’’ 


Man is a tool-using animal. And surely if we 
consider the interval between the first oven te dib- 
ble fashioned by man, and the Liverpool steam car- 
riages, or British House of Commons, we shall 
note what progress he has made. Man digs u 
certain black stones from the bosom of the earth, 
and says to them, ‘‘transport me and this luggage, 
at the rate of five and twenty miles an hour,” and 
they do it. He collects apparently by lot, six 
hundred and fifly eight miscellaneous individuals, 
and says to them, “‘make this nation toil for us, 
bleed for us, page and sorrow, and sin for us;”’ 
and they do it—7". Carlyle. 


The following is a statiscical and official table 
of the populataon of France since the year 1790. 


1700 19,669,329 | 1820 30,461,875 
1762 21,769,163 | 1826 31,858,937 
1784 24,800,000 | 1831 32,560,223 
1789. 25,065,883 | 1836 33,540,910 
1802 27,349,003 | 1842 34,194,675 
1806 29,107,425 

The population of Paris, according to the cen- 


sus of 1841, amounts to 912,380; and if the trcops 
of the garrison and strangers are added, to 1,035, 
000. 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinne the above business at his old stand, and having 
ts with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yore, Pattapetrnia, and Aunany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is to supply 
customers with all the articles in his :>e on the most reasona 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse. 
Trunk, Valise and Leather; Hog Skins, Philcdelphis 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. op 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Neats Foot and Liver Oil, 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
U0 , do. Calf Skins, Keen’s Phiiadelphia do., Seal and 
Gries, and Wealt Leather, Cocteven, reen, 
White ellow ae Goat and Sheep Skins, 
jlorocco, 


indi: 
Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goat and 
bers, India Rubber 


and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind 
"8. An assortment of Saoz Maxen’s Finp1nas will be kep 
Pe iia, Sins, Begins Hem, Bend, Picar, Sing nd 
Wood Engraving and Designing. 
F,."feriptoa ttle Bexlplore Rone 1? Sianwr: Hall. 

OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, 








scim 


tion, on the ‘most 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 


Paget AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, on F street, between 7th and Sth streeta, 
ict, Washington City, D. C.—The subse has 
resigned his situation in the patent office (where he for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 1€96) 
to devote himself to the preparation ef specifications and dra 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience ig 
ponte a_i practical po ogee togetber with an 

now o progress of the useful arts and manafactu 
home poe de, will enable him to judge of the sovelty & 0 
utility of i i bmitted to bis ination; and as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the al! 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the esta’ 
laws of acience, he will be able to furnish all the information ne. 
cessary to avoid tho expense of making application for patents 
| which could not be granted. 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able te 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare ali the Recessary 
papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in re. 
ference to infri of patente, or defence against suits for in 
y= such as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 

‘To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manufactories, on the 
most modern end improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical 
should it be requi 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to and i ‘ors, he 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, pumps eeel 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
Pp , when volomi » free of p ge, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come free of expenae, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid. All applications for information 





ineering, he will furnish information; and, 
, Will locate and superintend stractures of 


— 











P | to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 


| for other business transactions will be made accordin 


magnitude. tg 


J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of Hox. H. L. Evtsworrva, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orrice, Nov. 20rm, 1842. 
’ Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
' in the patent office, in a highly responsible sitaation, ander the act 
| of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered bis 
| resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him as a gep- 
, teman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also wel! yey with the practice of this 
office. ENRY L. ELLSWORTH. 
Rererences.—Hon. 8. Prentiss, of /'t., U. S. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. 8. House of Kep.; Hon. John C. Clark, 
of N. ¥., U. 8. House of Rep.; Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice, 


D.C; J. W. Hand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent’ Office; ; 
Keeler, Eeq.. Examiner, Patent . es 





Encourage American manufaclure—under this we proapr. 
EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, c and repaired, in the neatest end most dura- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 
tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
7 








short notice. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





| 
| Mechanics out of employment may find it a payi 
business to solicit subscribers for thts paper ra ther 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter and responsibility. 

"he following local a i i 
ean 1. 4 Bs ote aatborized to receive subserip- 

Merars. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 


G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie P. P. Cleveland, Skencateies 
James Hegeman, Troy Chas. White, Auburn 


. M, Edgerton, West Troy Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
J. BR. Gilson, Waterford John Williame, Cazenovia. 
Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady, Jns. Goddard, Truxton 
Andrew Hanna; Utica M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
N. G. Brown, Milltown Luther Moore, Rochester 


J. M. Brown, Cuhoes T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 

8. Lewis, Honeoye Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions ond money free of ex- 

penss, as the law authorizes them to do. 


> v \ —Every kind of letter press pri 
I RIN T ING. will be dune to order on ome 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiting and weddiag cards executed in a 
rior style on an hour’s notice Néw and fashionable ype be 
books and pamphiste; band bills of every size and s.yle; cireolare, 
bill heads, &c. &c. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 








_| A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 


nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By J0BL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 
At $1.50 per anvnum in advance, 























paying 
in their 
ns, post 
ention; 
charac- 








